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The Making of School Posters 


Marcaret J. SANDERS 


NEW HAVEN, 
HE making of school posters has 
always been considered by educators 

an excellent way for the more artistically 

talented pupils to develop their origi- 
nality. In chis day of individual work, 
not only must the retarded pupils be 
considered, but, on the other hand, chose 
above average in ability 

Posters, what they are and how they 
are planned, may be presented to the 
classes as a whole, since there are certain 
phases in the development of a poster 
such as color, composition, values, letter- 
ing, which should be taught for their 
appreciation value. In che actual making 
of a poster, however, a finely finished 
product is essential and, furthermore, not 
only good draftsmanship is required of the 
maker but also the intellectual qualities of 
originality, forcefulness, and presentation 

The time 

required to finish a poster is a factor to be 

considered. A_ pupil sustained 
interest and patience to make him willing 


of the idea in visual form 
needs 


to spend extra time required to finish it in 
tempera or ink. 

Therefore, whether it starts as a class 
problem or not, poster making in the 
grades becomes an individual problem as 
it continues 

In recognition of the value of special- 
ized work, many contests are sponsored 
annually in cities and also by state and 


CONNECTICUT 


national societies and organizations such 
as the Humane Society, Garden Clubs, 
Kennel Clubs, Community Chest, Are 
Clubs, or Thrift committees. The prizes 
are not so important for their intrinsic 
value as for the prestige gained by the 
They 


usually consist of framed pictures, medals, 


victorious schools and individuals 


articles such as cameras or fountain pens, 
tickets to the exhibit or show for which 
the poster was made, or the publication of 
the prize winner in booklet or poster 
form and, in addition, the display of 
originals in prominent places around the 
city. The schools themselves also sponsor 
their own contests for theatrical, safety or 
health posters or covers for the annual 
licerary magazine. In varying degrees of 
difficulty, all these occur from che fifth 
grade through the senior high school 

The best way of rousing attention and 
interest to the contest, | find, is to start 
as a class or club project. In a junior 
high school with a student body of 
fifteen hundred no results can be obtained 
by merely announcing the problem to the 
pupils and waiting for volunteers. In 
classes of thirty-five pupils, even in the 
most alert divisions, there is usually too 
much individual variation to make a 
good start as a group 

In my club, which pupils of all chree 


grades elected because of their desire to do 
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figure drawing, there is a more homo- 
They are of different 
ages, but all have a common interest 


geneous group. 


As a group problem then, all members of 


the club start the poster, spending their 
hour a week for several meetings on its 
planning and drawing. Then as soon as 
the real start is made, the pupils showing 
the most promising sketches continue 
their posters in their art class, study 
periods, and after school. As the posters 
take form and are seen by the regular 
classes reciting in the room, other boys 
and girls not in the club who are inter- 
ested never fail to come forward with 
their ideas and their desire to compete 
also, which is promptly gratified as soon 
as their sketches are accepted. In this 
way pupils are not allowed to waste class 
time in preliminary sketches. If a pupil 
has any worth while plan, he should be 
interested enough to present it on paper 
ready for development before coming to 
class. 

After all, this is a voluntary under- 
taking and not an excuse for undecided 
pupils to waste time. Inspiration, if it is 
coming, will not come during the one- 
hour-a-week class period 

Pupils doing best poster work come 
from all grades age 
Usually in the junior high school, pupils 
of the ninth grade are less likely to enter 
poster contests than the younger ones, as 


irrespective of 


they have more home work to do. In 
schools where more than one hour a week 
is given to art, this would not hinder the 
ninth graders, as their posters could be 
done entirely in class 


; 


THE HUMAN FIGURE} IN 
THE POSTER } 


figure should be used. This is a great 


In nearly every poster, the} human 








value, especially with older pupils, for 
Pupils capable of doing 
poster work of an advanced type are 
naturally eager to try and capable of 
drawing figures, and it not only gives 
them good training in draftsmanship, 
but also the feeling of being more ad- 
It affords some- 


several reasons. 


vanced in their work 
thing definite toward which to strive and 
the satisfaction of trying something out- 
side the usual course of study 

In the finished poster, of course, the 
human figure adds tremendously to the 
interest of the observer and, other things 
being equal, wins out in competition 
Life and action give dynamic quality to 
the piece of work. This may be obtained 
by combining children with animals 
deer, dogs, horses—or with flowers or still 
life according to the subject 

Enlargement of pictures is my sug- 
gestion as to the best way for pupils to 
get this factor of human life into their 
work. Drawing directly from a human 
model for use in posters seems out of the 
question. Pupils, even the most talented, 
can be expected to have no anatomical 
knowledge, and their idea of proportion 
is usually so poor that seldom do their 
life sketches look convincing. There is 
no doubt that pose drawing is splendid 
practice for them and as often as possible 
they should do shadowgraph poses, that 
is, drawing the silhouette of models 
posed between a strong light and a frame 
covered with a tightly stretched sheet 
Seeing only the shadow, untroubled by 
perspective and misleading lines, the 
pupils can concentrate on proportion and 
outline. 

For posters, however, in order to have 
the idea and execution carried out with 
the greatest possible accuracy and speed, 
enlarging from clippings is ideal, for 
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AN INTERESTING MODERN VARIATION OF THE BLOCK ALPHA 
BET WHICH IS_ ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR POSTER’ USE 
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after all, school time is aa ¥ and a 
single poster contest must no® use the 
entire year in its development 

One value of this is the pre 
good drawing 
a fine pen and ink drawing inires this 
Should any detail, such as the | 
the hands or the style of the c ‘gume, be 
unsuitable, the pupil may dr§w_ these 
from a model and add to his en ¢gement 
Other pupils love to help out a glassmate 
by posing for a few minutes, \gearing a 


cap or holding a palette 










) dimen 
ikes the 


Again, having a definite o 
sional drawing to enlarge n, 
pupil visualize the finished progict much 
better than he could possibly di, From the 
model 

The copy, or enlargement is Jot made 


blindly 


trom 


The pupil selects his J'model 


hundreds of pictures, and he 


eliminates irrelevant detail. ‘|fis point 


The 


in the 


needs to be stressed continu: 


coloring, too, is all origin 


finished product, so that the enj@rgement 


becomes a tool to work wif, not a 
crutch to lean upon 

A file of suitable clippings fis easily 
collected by the pupils themsel,}s. The 
best sources for such clippghgs are 
magazine covers, advertisemedts from 
newspapers and magazines, hildren’s 


picture books, first and sec« ) 1 grade 


primers that have been discari§d, illus 
trations from books bought sex And hand 
at book stalls, Christmas cards, }:dvertis 
ing booklets, or tracings on tr¥nsparent 
paper made from library bool 
tions 


illustra 
Poses that show defimfge action 
should be selected and preferably §l:awn in 
ink outline or clearly defined (¥eht and 


shade 


reproductions take much skill ¢o draw 


Photographs and most fhalftone 


and che outlines are usually lo 


kt in the 








iction of 
’ 
A careful enlar Jement of 


sition of 





amount of 


This 


material is roughly trimmed and mounted 


background large 
on pad backs, using, for economy of 
space, both sides of the cardboard 

The diagonal method of enlarging is 
far better than the squared-off method, 
as it is more flexible. No matter what 
the proportion of enlargement, four times, 
result is 


six and a quarter, etc., the 


always accurate. This method of ob 
taining correct proportion is used by all 
commercial artists and engravers, so it is 
worth while for pupils to learn it 

The accompanying diagram explains 


this to anyone unfamiliar with the 


method. Each pupil has a piece of un 
printed newspaper stock (for this is to be 
a very large drawing), a long ruler or 
yardstick, and a pencil. The drawing is 
to be placed near the center of this large 
paper. After the placing is roughly 
sketched the size of the original drawing, 
then by use of the diagonal, the propor 
tions of the enlargement are accurately 
marked by ruler 

In practical classroom poster making, 
this process of enlargement forms a basis 
for elimination. Each pupil in the club 
or class selects a picture and enlarges it 
carefully on newspaper stock on a large 
scale. After this is done, the teacher and 
pupils eliminate those drawings unsuit 
able in subject for the particular poster 
problem and also those too poorly drawn 
to be continued as posters. The pupils 
thus eliminated from the contest itself 
usually enjoy tracing their drawings on 
tinted drawing paper and inking or paint 
ing them as a then 


Separate project, 


mounting. These can thus be finished 
during class time, while those selected for 
the poster problem go on to the composi 
lettering, and of their 


tion, painting 


work, which require much time outside of 
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class. This process of elimination usually 
takes place by judgment of the pupils 
themselves. In this way, poster making 
becomes a project for a whole class and 
arouses much more interest and originality 
than if the problem were assigned, and 
the few, usually very few, ideas were 
brought in by talented members. _ Ie 
often happens that some of the best 
“artists” may not have started with a 
definite idea for a poster, but as they con 
tinue the drawing, they develop an idea 
for arrangement, coloring, or slogan 
Pupils not so good in drawing, discover 
the possibility of enlarging to be used in 
other classes, such as for science apparatus 
or the designing of covers for English or 


history work 


COMPOSITION OF THE 
POSTER 


Most art instructors advocate the need 
of a composition sketch, or a large num- 
ber of composition sketches worked out in 
values, prior to any actual work on the 
poster. This is the ideal way, and the 
only way to start in advanced high school 
or art school work. It requires a back 
ground of knowledge, however, and an 
imagination, far ahead of 
grammar and junior high school age. At 
this age pupils need to visualize in a 
definite way and need to plunge into the 
drawing itself and develop the com 
That is, the 


whole “first copy’? becomes a composi 


position as they go along 


tion sketch, an adjustable one of full size 
In this way pupils arrive at the same 
results from different angles 

As already outlined, the pupils make a 
large drawing of a figure or animal in the 


The 


first idea they receive and should always 


center of a huge sheet of scrap paper 


pupils of 


keep uppermost in their minds is the 
‘‘largeness” of the picture in relation to 
The picture must fill che 
Whether enclosed in a frame or 


the whole 
space 
not, there must be a definite massing of 
the whole and not a scattering of parts 
about the paper 

A square or other background of 
suitable shape to be colored in one or 
more tones is sometimes planned around 
the figure at this point. This background 
may be made in the form of a conven- 
tionalized garden (in a flower poster), a 
window, a geometric pattern, or a dog 
house, but it is to be kept always in the 
background by means of middle value 
and flac detail. Perspective should be 
avoided if possible, and if nor, all details 
made flat and of little contrast so it keeps 
its place behind the figure 

A study of modern art trends in poster 
work enables even small children to 
obtain startling effects with circles and 
squares; it helps older pupils to get back 
to simplicity and away from the baroque 
curves they seem to love; and it keeps the 
work in harmony with the heavy lettering 
necessary for posters 

The 


interesting plan to use 


repetition of units is a very 
Paper may be 
folded and two figures facing one another 
produced or, better still, the first figure 
paper, 
made to slide back and forth over the 


may be traced on transparent 
original copy until the most interesting 


overlapping effect is obtained. This 


second unit may be created as a flat 
shadow in order to emphasize the first 
unit, or it may be colored in background 


The 


this second 


tones to form a similar unit 


modern trend is to vary 
figure in some minor detail, as in the 
paint and clay poster one figure is an 


artist, the other a sculptor 
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FACES RENDERED IN DIF RENT TECHNIQUES WHICH ARE EFFECTIVE AND SIMPLE 
FOR POSTER DESIGN fARGARET J] SANDERS, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 











DECORATIVE PANEL OF A FLOWERING CACTUS, PAINTED IN TEMPERA BY 
ESTHER LEMOS, STUDENT IN THE CHOUINARD SCHOOL OF ART, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


The School Arts Magazine, September 1932 
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POSTERS BY STUDENTS OF MARGARET J. SANDERS, USING THE PRINCIPLES OF GOOD SCHOOL 
POSTER COMPOSITION FORMULATED BY MISS SANDERS IN THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE 
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One of the most greatly admired 
posters produced by a seventh grade girl 


was of three artists, back view, with 





skirts overlapping ever so (ttle, each 
tacking a landscape on the w al (this was 
a poster for an art exhibgion). A 
Parisian poster for internatignal sports 

7 in sil 


showed three javelin throv 


houette, each smaller, higher, and of 


lighter value chan the first i 

A neutral shadow cast inty the back 
ground or bent around a corner is a 
fascinating use of this idea 

After the background or details are 
added to the enlarged figure and its 
relations to the frame lines left and 
right determined, then the main lines of 
printing are considered. It is well to 
have this discussed orally between pupil 
and teacher, or lightly sketched until it is 
decided whether they are to be above, 
below, or cutting into the ‘“‘picture.”’ 
(The latter is not usually to be recom 
mended although it is often the first 
suggested by che pupil.) This being 
decided, a block the exact width of the 
widest part of the drawing is placed on 
the paper. Later the required letters of 
the heading will and must fit exactly into 
this space 

The smaller printing is now planned 
This is to be in a block or blocks. It is 
planned in the same way in relation to 
the “‘picture,”’ its outline drawn on the 
paper, and later the words are made to fit 
into this block 

The entire poster is now planned. The 
margins must next be determined. Pupils 
will recall the old rules of 


Vertical margins, widest at the bottom, 
narrower at the top, narrowest at the 
sides 


orizontal margins, widest at the bot 
H | g he | 


tom, narrower on sides, narroWwest at 





the cop 


After margins are marked, perhaps in i 
colored pencil, on the now well-worn 
copy, it is advisable to leave the sketch 
without trimming off the edges so that in 
tracing on the cardboard there will be a 
surplus to fold over the edge and clip 
firmly in-place. It also happens often 
that more newspaper stock will have to 
be patched to the edges of the original 
piece, depending on the composition, for 
after all, this is a ‘‘sketch’’ and should be 


flexible in every way 


POSTER FACES 


Pupils are so accustomed to concen 
trate on the drawing of faces, usually 
with a pencil, that they need to be given 
many suggestions for simplifying them 
If che figure can be made in silhouette’, the 
face is taken care of in profile, filled in 
solidly with one color and will be quite 
effective 

If the face is done in outline, colored a 
flac flesh tone, the features outlined in 
black, ict will be suitable, but pupils in this 
case should avoid the temptation to 
shade cheeks a deeper red 

The real poster technique and that 
which is a wonderful introduction for 
the comprehension and study of “‘planes’’ 
of the face is what we call the “shadow 
face.”’ It is drawn as if a spotlight were 
turned on the face. Let pupils try a face 
in front view from a model seated by a 
bright lamp or window and finish it in 
India ink on a white paper. Though the 
result appears very startling, they will 
find it an ideal way to do poster faces 
In the poster they may use the same out 


line but select more closely related values, 
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THE DIAGONAL METHOD OF ENLARGING SKETCHES FOR USE IN POSTER DESIGN ALSO ILLUS 
TRATED ARI TWO DIFFERENT POSTER COMPOSITIONS USING THE SAME SKETCH AS A 
FOUNDATION DESIGN MARGARET J]. SANDERS 
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that is brown instead of bl'ck, tan 
instead of white. This is a god class 
problem in that it helps pupils{chink in 


terms of masses and eliminates the use of 


lines : 

The same procedure may bet used in 
three tones, but more than this should be 
avoided or else the flatness of the poster 
will be destroyed. In doing {girls’ or 
children’s faces, less interesting fight and 
shade is usually found, and less} contrast 
between values should be empk yed 

The geometric or modernistid figure is 
of great interest to pupils. Using straight 
lines, squares, or circles, an interefting and 
impersonal effect may be obtained, quite 
in keeping with the poster idea }which is 
to feature the ‘‘product’’ not + mages 
the person holding or displ&ying it 
Pretending the face is of wood, with a 
strong light coming from abovd or from 
one side, the planes are easily seen and 
conventionalized. This becomeé a design 
problem in which the human fate is used 


only as an inspiration 


POSTER LETTERING 


Arrangement of lettering in the com 
position, and excellence of the. lettering 
are two factors which cannot ‘be over 
emphasized in poster making: Pupils 
should not retain the impression that the 
“picture” is the all-important: part of 
poster work 

First of all, the placing and size of each 
group of words is planned exactly as 
suitable to the composition. It ‘is some 
times advisable to make an obloag of the 
determined size and shape on sedarate or 
‘scrap’? paper so as to allow fbr much 
working over and erasing. An Excellent 
idea to keep in mind while fitging che 
words into the given space is thé letters 


} 








are made of India rubber and thus can be 
stretched or squeezed into the desired 
length and width. Pupils must not get 
into the habit of measuring each letter 
arbicrarily with a ruler 

The method of rough sketching, be 
ginning at both ends of the line and 
going toward che center, is most satis 
factory. When the single stroke letters 
are pleasingly spaced there is no need for 
a ruler 

Next, in planning the thickness of the 
individual letters, a simple gauge made of 
cardboard is more accurate and less con 
fusing than a ruler. The exact thickness 
desired is marked on the gauge and there 
are no other marks to distract attention 

In a block of lettering composed of 
several lines, point out how important it 
is to have the space between lines measure 
less than che height of che letters used 
This is important in order to avoid the 
scattered appearance so often seen in 
pupils’ work. They readily understand, 
when it is pointed out to them, how the 
eye becomes tired and loses interest when 
forced to do a “running broad jump” 
from line to line 

The plain block letter alphabet is, of 
course, the foundation for all poster 
lettering and should, in general, be 
adhered to. Not only are serifs to be 
avoided in posters, but the modern trend | 
is to omit them alrogether whenever 
possible. In other words, the letter with 
out serifs is justly popular at the present 
time, for the elimination of the horns at 
the end of strokes is a step in the direction 
of modern ways 

Using the thick and chin lettering with 
out serifs is an interesting problem for 
advanced pupils and gives still more 
variety to the work. The main objective, 


however, should always be a pleasing 
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balance of black and white by careful 
adjustment of spacing 

Variations in the alphabet are not only 
if done 
taste and in keeping with the design 


allowable but desirable with 
A curved object in the drawing, such 
as a dog’s tail, calls for a repeated curve 
in the W. 

There are several faults which must be 
avoided at all times 


ing of letters by curving the backs, which 


One is the weaken 


is a favorite device of pupils who try to be 
original. Very often in the art lesson, | 
have placed along the wall a complete set 
of English or social studies notebook 
covers brought to their subject teachers by 
the pupils, and spent a half hour leading 
the class to the realization that freak 
alphabets have no place in their work 
Emphasis at all times on straight vertical 
spacing of horizontal 
bars, rigid adherence to the rules for thick 


strokes, careful 
and thin, and correct spacing of letters, 
words, lines of printing, and margins, 
cannot too often be repeated 

Lower case letters are practically for- 
bidden in 


irregularity 


their 
The French are using lower 


posters because of 
case exclusively in much of their poster 
work (without any capitals whatever), 
sake, 
Pupils using this plan would be led into a 
complete 


for the they say, of legibilicy 
disregard for the 
grammar which the English teachers are 


working so hard to enforce at this age, 


rules of 


and so I suggest that chis fad be left co the 
expert. 

Roman letters, because of their refine 
ment and delicacy, are suitable for certain 
types of design, especially if the subject 
and treatment are lighter, but only for 
The 


pupils will usually want to reserve their 


exceptional cases in poster design 


knowledge of the Roman alphabet for 
their booklet covers 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The teacher will wish to keep up to 
date and possess good illustrative ma 
terial co set before the class, not only 
those pupils who are making posters, but 
those less talented who can nevertheless 
appreciate the best in modern commercial 
art 

Railway and steamship companies pro 
duce exquisite booklet covers, the color 
and lettering of which are an inspiration 
to the class 

The best American work is put forth 
quarterly by the Paper Makers’ Adver 
tising Club (210 Lincoln Str., 
in a booklet called Direct Adveristing 
and Sample Book of Mill Brand Papers 


Boston 


While published for the trade, this can 
doubtless be purchased by the public for 
fifty cents. 

Splendid French work is seen in the 
magazines, “Art et 
“L’ Illustration.” 
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HEALTH POSTERS BY GRADE CHILDREN OF ALGONA 


IOWA CARRII l DURANT ARI SUPERVISOR 
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ALPHABET INITIALS ON SQUARED PAPER AND TONAL PAPER A SIMPLE LESSON IN LETTERING 


AND DESIGN DONE IN GRADE Two Or THE ROOSEVELT SCHOOL MRS MYRA RUSSELI 
TEACHER, MEDFORD, OREGON LOUISE F HOLLENBACK SUPERVISOR OF ART 
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TWO LINOLEUM SUBJECTS DESIGNED, CUT AND PRINTED BY JEAN HAFFER, SIX-YEAR-OLD 
PUPIL, TACOMA, WASHING TON RECEIVED FROM MRS. RALPH ROSENBERG, TACOMA, WASH 
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THE SIX-YEAR-OLD ARTIST, JEAN HAFFER, OF TACOMA 
WASHINGTON AND TWO MORE OF HIS BLOCK PRENTS 
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AQUARIUM POSTER MADE WITH COLORED CUT PAPER BY THE SCHOOL 
CHILDREN OF OAK PARK ILLINOIS RECEIVED FROM MISS R. BLANKMEYER 
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A BIRD POSTER DONE WITH SIMPLE CUT PAPER FORMS FROM COLORED PAPERS BY THE CHII 


DREN Ol THE OAK PARK ILLINOIS SCHOOLS RECEIVED FROM MISS R BlLANKMEYEE 
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FOUR CUT PAPER POSTERS BY THE SCHOOL CHILDREN OF OAK PARK, ILLINOIS THESE 
ILLUSTRATE THE USE OF SIMPLIFIED SUBJECT WITH VERY LITTLE LETTERING. A SINGLE 
WORD OR TWO IS ALL THAT GRADE POSTERS SHOULD CONTAIN 
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Painting Foliage 


C. G. SHAW, KIRKLAND, WASHINGTON 


N painting foliage out of doors in 

sunshine there are at least five distinct 
hues to be considered, the hue of the 
portion in sunlight, of the portion in 
shade, of the portion receiving reflected 
light, of the transparent portion, and of 
the under portion receiving the warm, 
reflected light from the earth, which is 
colored light highly saturated and which 
acts upon the foliage in the same manner 
as though the leaves were being seen in 
that quality of light. If the substance 
reflecting the light is green grass, the 
under portion of the local color will be 
influenced by it accordingly. If the 
foliage is also green, then the portion 
bathed in reflected green light will be- 
come more saturated, for the rule is, 
“like lights intensify.’ However, should 
the local color of the foliage be red 
receiving a reflected green light, then 
that portion would be grayed because 
of the reflected light. ‘Opposite lights 
neutralize.” 

If atmosphere is to be added in touches 
or scruppling of blue, lavender, or what- 
ever color is chosen then, of course, there 
will be six hues, and if touches of con- 
trasting hues are required to enhance the 
large mass, then there will be at least 
seven distinct hues. There may be need 
of several contrasting hues. If the por- 
tion in shade needs accenting by a touch 
of complementary color, the absolute 
opposite to the hue in shade will be 
needed. 

The portion receiving reflected light 
will graduate from cold to warm as it 


rounds towards the ground and is lit less 
by sky reflection. Also the portion in 
shade, where it juxtaposes the portion in 
high light will be gradated, will need to 
be accented in order to create the same 
illusion of that portion’s being actually 
darker, as the illusion occurs in nature 

Most saturated of all, the most intense 
hue, will be the leaves which become in 
themselves tiny transparent lanterns of 
green light, made so by the sun’s light 
passing through them. The second in 
saturation will be the warm under side of 
the reflected lights. The lightest in 
value, the closest to white, though the 
least brilliant in saturation, will be che 
leaves, or the portion in direct sunlight, or 
highlight. 

There are two explanations for this 
fact. At high noon the quality of sunlight 
is pure white, and has a chalky, colorless 
effect on all it touches. If seen at another 
time of day, the sun’s light has a yellowish 
quality, which increases to orange, scarlet, 
and sometimes even red, as the sun nears 
the horizon. 
explanation, being of yellowish quality 


The sunlight in the second 


would turn the leaves to yellow green (it 
the leaves were green as a color in the first 
place) if ic were not for the counter 
acting quality of reflected light from the 
sky upon the same surface at the same 
time, mixing blue rays of light with 
yellow rays of light and, therefore, graying 
or neutralizing the effect 

In brief, the portion in highlight is 
grayed because it receives opposite quali 
ties of light at che same time 
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Preparing Art Work for the School Annual 


FraNK F. Greent 


GREENE STUDIO OF COMMERCIAL 


MPROVED facilities for study of art 
and design have resulted in a general 
improvement in school annuals, especial 
ly where sincere co-operation of engraver 
A few 
practical ideas on preparation of art work 


and printer has been secured 


for cuts, both drawings and photos, will 
help to avoid various technical compli 
cations that inexperience invites, and that 
mean loss of time in the engraving shop 
and consequent increased expense if not 
even inferior printing plates 

With a paper “‘dummy”’ of the book 
procured from the paper house or printer, 
a plan of ‘‘make-up’’ is first decided upon 
and an art theme chosen in order to have 
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T'WO-PAGE “LAYOUT” 
OF ILLUSTRATION AND TEX1 
USUALLY LAID OUT BY THE EDITOR, 

MATTER 


MATERIAL 


ART, 





HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
consistency and harmony in the art work. 
Space is allotted for the various depart- 
ments of the annual, and _ positions 
located for reading matter, art work, and 
Space requirements for these are 


Ic is 


photos 
estimated and tentatively entered 
advisable to have a master dummy for the 
production manager and copies for the 
editorial staff and advertising solicitors 
The cuts will include cover, main title 
page, department title pages (or head- 
ings), photos of faculty, of school, and 
of classes. Also provision for decorative 
designs, headings, tail pieces, etc., is made. 
Thus the plan grows and crystalizes into a 
definite goal represented by the dummy 
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FROM HIGH SCHOOL ANNUAL DUMMY, SHOWING RELATIVE POSITION 
ON A DOUBLE 
ALLOTTING THE PROPER SPACE FOR ART WORK, READING 
AND PHOTOGRAPHS 


PAGE OPENING THE DUMMY IS 
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METHOD OF 


THE ABOVE DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATES A _ SIMPLE 
PROPORTIONS WHILE COMPRESSING THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE 
THIS PROCESS IS EXPLAINED IN FULL BY MR. FRANK F. GREENE 


ARTICLE 
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Next comes the matter of making 
appropriations for the various production 
agencies, photographer, engraver, printer, 
etc. This requires much work and con- 
ference on the part of the production 
manager and staff. Estimates of expense, 
materials, time, and space should have a 
margin of safety, insurance against the 
unforeseen 

In conference with the engraver, and 
with the prepared dummy at hand, there 
can be a fairly accurate estimate of the 
number and sizes of cuts, and their kind 
can be decided upon according to appro 


priation, i., a choice can be made 
between zinc etchings, also called line 
cuts, and halftones for the art work, and 
as to whether the cover shall be printed 


in one or more colors, or perhaps em 


bossed. This decided, the art assign- 
ments are handed to the student artists 
with space allowance noted, and the kind 
of drawings required—black and white 
for zinc etchings, or poster renderings in 
black, white, and gray tones for halftones 

Time is saved for the engraver and 
often expense reduced for the annual if 
drawings, especially the small ones, are 
drawn to a uniform scale. In most cases 
one-half reduction is most practical. As 
customary in the engraving trade the 
applies to lineal 


scale of reduction 


measurements, not to area. A drawing 
4 inches by 6 inches reduced one-half 
would be 2 inches by 3 inches 

In preparing drawings for zinc etchings 
all effects must be attained by means of 


pure white and dense black. Weak gray 
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Mary Olds 
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Jacobl Katz 






Harry Geutry 


Bernice Pelham 


228 





Erace Farrel Marily De Voe Samvcit Pike 


223 


Vera Dongler Frederick Sentry Mary Olds 











A 


IN BOTH THE ABOVE PAGE LAYOUTS SPACE IS WASTED 
PORTRAIT HEADS, AND ILLUSTRATION B SHOWS 


MUM OF BACKGROUND WITH VERY SMALI 


THE WASTE PARTLY CORRECTED BY CLOSER TRIMMING OF THE PHOTOS 


B 


IN FIGURE A THERE IS THE MAXI- 


WHICH ARE MUCH 


LARGER IN COMPARISON TO THE PAGE SIZE 
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or brown lines may register weakly on the 
engraver’s photographic plate and ‘‘pinch 
out.” On che other hand, a gray area 
intended as white, or a weak pencil line 
carelessly left, may intensify and establish 
an unwanted black in the final result 
The outcome in these cases results from a 
combination of lighting, timing, and 
developing, too extensive a subject to 
enter into here. Finger marks and pencil 
ings should be thoroughly cleaned off, and 
a final check made to insure the intensity 
of all blacks 

For printing in colors the engraver has 
several processes each suited to its partic 
ular type of art work. He will show 
specimens, quote prices, and advise how 
to prepare drawings for the method 
Should it be decided to print a 
reproduction of a color drawing in black 


selected 


and white only, it is almost invariably 
better to re-draw the design in correspond 


ing tone values of black, white, and 
grays. Here a choice is made between 
transparent wash (water color) and 
opaque poster paint. In either case 


reproduction is by halftone. The opaque 
rendering has a tendency to reproduce 
slightly lighter than its original, except 
the pure white which in halftone is not 
hand and 


Ordi- 


fully attained without final 
machine finishing at extra cost 
narily this finishing is not essential 

Any scale of engraving prices places a 
fixed charge of overhead expense on each 
cut made. To this is added the square 
inch rate 
portraits as small separate cuts is usually 
prohibitive, while a group of photos 
composed in pleasing arrangement (lay- 
out) and reproduced as one large cut 
would be economical. The latter is the 
common practice. 

Photos should be of an approximately 


Thus, the cost of a page of 
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Harry Gentry 


Jacubl Kate Wernice Pelhons 
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Marrilyn De Voe Samuci Pike 
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Grace Farrell 














Deore Dongler Frederick Sentry Mary Cicis 
FIGURE Cc SHOWS MAXIMUM PORTRAIT SIZE 


ATTAINED BY COMPRESSING THE 


AND CLOSE TRIMMING 


ARRANGEMENT 


uniform size, heads about one and one 
half 


Engravers 


inches high (chin to crown) 


prefer well-defined, glossy 


prints. Best halftones cannot be made 
from tinted photos or those printed on 
yellowish or cream paper 

The job of making the layouts is often 
turned over to the engraver's artist who 
is conversant with methods of getting 
the maximum of size and display, at the 
same time complying with the limita 
tions of the engraving process. This is 


done under the supervision of the 
production manager or assistant 

The pupils themselves may prepare the 
layouts. Photos may be mounted on 
pearl gray mat board (very light tone) 


Marbled or rippled effects have been used 
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effectively for backgrounds. Whatever 
is selected should have the engraver’s 
approval before the art work is started 
In order to get a maximum of size for 
each portrait, the photos should be 
cropped (trimmed) quite close; then all 
that are to appear in one layout are 


arranged and pasted in a minimum of 


space having the exact proportions 
required for the finished cut 

Suppose the finished halftone is to be 
53% inches by 754 inches. (See dia 
gram, page 35.) Draw the right angle 
BAC about one inch from edge of mat 
board. From point A measure off 534 
inches on the base line, thus locating 
point E. From E erect a perpendicular 
From point A measure off 754 inches on 
the vertical line, locating point D. From 
D draw a horizontal line intersecting the 
perpendicular from E and establishing 
point F. The rectangle ADFE is the 
actual size and proportion required for 
the finished cut 


From A project a diagonal through F 
and continue indefinitely across the 
board. Now any rectangle completed 
on the angle BAC and this diagonal can 
be reduced (or enlarged) to 53@ inches by 
754 inches. Though size is changed, 
proportion is always constant 

Arrange the cropped photos within the 
angle BAC to make an artistic group. 
Make allowance for name spaces. Com- 
press the whole composition in a down- 
left direction following closely with 
T-square and triangle as pictured. The 
smallest rectangle completed on _ the 
diagonal that will accommodate all the 
photos will require the least reduction for 
the cut, and therefore the maximum of size 
will have been secured for the portraits. 

Notice that there are two operations 
that insure larger portraits in any specified 
space: first, close cropping of photos; 
second, compressing or close assembling 
Both produce smaller background areas 
and larger photo areas 





LESS REDUCTION IS REQUIRED FOR LAYOUTS WHEN PHOTOS ARE TRIMMED CLOSE HEAD AND 
FACE ARE REPRODUCED LARGER THAN IF TRIMMED TO INCLUDE CONSIDERABLE BACKGROUND 
(LARGER OVAL ABOVE). THE WASTE AREA X ACCOUNTS FOR THE DIFFERENCE 
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ART FOR TIIE GRADES 


HELPS FOR TEACHING ART TO THE CHILDREN 
SUGGESTIONS FOR KINDER: 

GARTEN AND PRIMARY 
GRADE TEACHERS INVITED 
FOR THIS DEPARTMENT 
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Posters and Character Building 


Joun T. Lemos 


PALO ALTG., 


OW, more than ever before, educa 
cors realize the great importance of 
character building in school work. In 


many localities there has been a lack of 


interest in church activities on the part 
of young folks. Thinking people feel 
that an attempt should be made to stress 
more than ever the building of character 
in school activities 

Quite a number of school systems no 
longer emphasize the marking of grades 
on school subjects such as language and 
history, but rather such points as effort, 
co-operation, initiative, and personality. 

This is a splendid step in the right 
direction 
some individual, high in office, who has 
broken faith with those depending on 


him and absconded with large sums of 
money or otherwise shown a lack of 


true worth. This most certainly proves 


Every so often we read of 


CALIFORNIA 


that fine education and ability are worth 
less if a reliable character is not part of the 
individual’s personality 

If our school curriculum is crowded 
with subjects tending to develop the 
pupil’s ability to earn a living, every 
effort should be made to plan these sub 
jects so that they correlate as far as 
possible with the development of the 
finer qualities that make these pupils 
trustworthy citizens with high standards 

Such organizations as the Boy Scouts 
and Girl Scouts have gone a long way in 
this direction. Topics such as good 
health, fire prevention, and safety first all 
do their part to instill into the minds of 
growing children the right reaction to 
everyday life 

There are so many demands on the 
pupil’s time these days that teachers are 
forced to choose those that appear to have 
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LET NO LIVING 
THING KNOW 
| THE AGONY OF 
THE STEEL TRAP 
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FOUR PRIZE WINNING POSTERS IN THE 1932 LATHAM FOUNDATION CONTEST UPPE 
LEFT BY Et ENE W. KNIGHT, GLENDALE, CALIPORNIA;, UPPER RIGHT BY MARY EGBERT, 
MPIA, WASHINGTON, LOWER LEFT BY EDWARD JUNG, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA; LOWER 


RIGHT BY HERBERT BEDUHN, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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the most merit. In making this selection, 
ic is certainly a good plan to have in mind 
this most vital idea of character building. 
Some years ago Miss Edith Latham, 
President of the Latham Foundation for 
the Promotion of Humane Education, 
realized that developing interest in hu- 
mane education was one good way of 
developing fine characters. She believed, 
like many other thinking people, that a 
child who is taught consideration of birds 
and animals when he is young grows up 
to be considerate of his fellow men. 
Hundreds of other thinking people 
have held the same view. That grand 
old man, David Starr Jordan of Stanford 
University, expressed this idea aptly when 
he said, “If a child is made to realize that 
every creature which can feel is akin to 
him and that to cause needless suffering is 
wicked, it goes a long way toward a 
building of wholesome character as well 
as toward the encouragement of other’s 
development of that frame of mind that 
makes universal peace a necessity ”’ 
Realizing this truth, Miss Latham de- 
voted her entire time and finances to the 
development of humaneness and good 
will in the schools of California. In 
spite of many disappointments and set- 
backs she has worked steadily on, win 
ning friends and making progress on the 
sheer merit of her message Many 
people who were antagonistic or non- 
committal at the start have become her 
staunchest supporters. As the work 
spread from California throughout the 
entire United States, the immense possi- 
bilities of her message made themselves 
evident to Miss Latham. It is but a 
short scep between kindness to birds and 
animals and kindness to our human 
associates. It is also a logical step from 
kindness to our neighbors to kindness 





toward our more distant neighbors, 
those in foreign lands. 


With a small beginning the work of 


the Latham Foundation has assumed 
international scope. Even after two 
years of constant effort the work is just 
beginning to show its effect, but these 
On the 
preceding page are shown four humane 
posters. What better method could there 


indications are optimistic ones 


be for creating a mutual bond of interest 
between the children of various countries 
As these posters begin to come in and are 
assembled into exhibits showing the art 
work from different countries, what more 
forceful way is there of developing the 
realization that people in other lands are 
everyday human beings just like ourselves 


That the educational authorities of 


these foreign countries are anxious to 
co-operate is evidenced by the splendid 
letters received from them. Time is 
needed to plan best methods of develop- 
ing interest and obtaining the desired 
work. Already schools in Germany and 


Mexico are assembling splendid groups of 


humane posters as part of the next year’s 
International Poster Contest 

The Latham Foundation not only 
awards certificates of merit to winning 
contestants, but it also gives many 
valuable cash prizes and scholarships. A 
careful check of the cash prizes given last 
year Showed that in almost every case the 
winners were in real need of the money 
they received 

One boy, who won a $1 prize, 
had been having a hard time obtaining 
his parents’ consent to his art work 
They felt art was wasting time. When 
this boy won the Latham prize his dad 
grudgingly gave his consent to the boy’s 
taking a few lessons in the summer 


session of art school 


@. 
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With this beginning and the father’s 
increased interest, the youngster is well on 
the way to becoming a successful com- 
mercial artist 

One supervisor when asked to co- 
operate in the animal Poster Contest 
stated that he did not approve of contests. 
While everyone is entitled to his own 
opinion, the fact remains that school 
educations are supposed to fit children for 
everyday life later on. 

Contests are held in all schools along 
athletic lines. The pupils are taught the 
rules of gameness and good sportsman- 
ship, which are admirable qualities 
When the student leaves school for duties 
of everyday life he faces competition 
everywhere. Why should he be carefully 
shielded from any competition in his 
school training? 

The Latham Contests are conducted 
with the most careful fairness and every 
effort is made to give all districts an 
A board of five 


representative judges is chosen and these 


equal representation. 


judges write down their selections and 
enter them in a “blind ballot’’ so as to 
insure impartiality 

After the 
awards and letters are sent to the con- 
The prize posters, along witha 


posters are judged, the 


testants. 
large percentage of the others, are as 
sembled into traveling exhibits and sent 
for display to schools all over the United 
States 

This plan not only is a fine help to 
humane education, but an inspirational 


help to the art teacher. Students enjoy 


meee 





art exhibits, particularly if the work comes 
from some other part of the country 

Art supervisors who have displayed 
these traveling exhibits say that they 
have been invaluable to them. They 
have not only helped develop better 
work in the art classes, but have ac 
celerated interest in the subject of art in 
the schools 

The work of the Latham Foundation is 
so interesting that it appeals to everyone 
This year posters were sent in by little 
artists in the kindergarten and from this 
on to professional artists sixty years old 
An interesting point is that some of the 
most effective slogans and worth while 
ideas are turned in by the little artists in 
the grades 

Once started, the children leave no 
stone unturned to obtain the results they 
desire. They pose for each other and 
round up all the pets in the neighborhood 
to serve as models 

Posters were received this year from all 
over the United States and in the coming 
contest the Foundation hopes to obtain 
posters from every state in the Union 
We hope art teachers and supervisors 
interested in this 
making art a fine 
influence in building better characters and 


everywhere will be 


most worthy cause 


in helping to cement world friendship 

The Latham Foundation is absolutely 
non-commercial, and is doing everything 
ic can to help spread this good work 
Ic will appreciate to the fullest extent 
the co-operation of the teachers of 
America. 
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MARIONETTE 


THE TOP PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS A CLOSE-UP OF THE CAVE SCENE FROM THE 

PLAY OF TOM SAWYER” BY PUPILS OF BEULAH A. HOULTON, TRAINING SCHOOL, KANSAS 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE EMPORIA KANSAS BELOW IS SHOWN THE FRONT OF THI 

MIDGET THEATER AND MARIONETTES FOR INDIAN ]JOF BECKY AND TOM SAWYER WITH 
THEIR MANIPULATORS 
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A Marionette Theater as a Free Activity 


Beucaun A. Houtton 


TRAINING SCHOOL, KANSAS STATE 


““TY\O YOU suppose we could make 
marionettes like Tony Sarg’s?”’ 

was one of the first suggestions made by 
a pupil of the sixth-b grade when that 
group was discussing a free activity in 
art for the coming semester. The pupils 
had been delighted with a Tony Sarg 
production of “Rip Van Winkle’’ the 
year before; consequently they met the 
suggestion with eager interest 

From the first the activity progressed 
through its own momentum; and this 
spontaneity endured throughout the writ- 
ing of the play, the making of che 
puppets, the building of the theater, and 
the long rehearsals necessary for the 
artistic manipulation of the characters in 
public productions 

The first step was to decide upon the 
type of marionettes the group wished to 
make. They wanted the characters in a 
story, and “Tom Sawyer’ was che 
choice 

The story was studied in the class in 
licerature; and following the study, the 
play was written in the class in composi- 
tion. The finished play was in four 
acts which played between ten and fifteen 
minutes each. The scene of the first act 
was the graveyard; the second, the 
tannery; the third, che court room; and 
the fourth, the cave 

As soon as the study of “Tom 
Sawyer” had progressed so that all the 
characters were delineated, each child 
chose the character he wished to make 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, EMPORIA, KANSAS 


These choices were guided so that every 
character in the story was modeled. To 
promote achievement, it was made clear 
that the best model of each character was 
to be used in the public production 

The children next decided upon the 
size of the marionettes they wished to 
make and the materials to be used. Tom 
Sawyer was to be made thirteen inches 
call and che other characters scaled from 
him. The body parts were to be made 
from pine, except for the upper arm 
which was to be made from muslin and 
filled with shot; che head was to be made 
from plastic wood 

Then each child made a _ working 
drawing of his character according to 
scale. (See Figure 1.) 

After these working drawings had 
been approved by an instructor, the actual 
making of the body began. The follow 


ing is the order of construction 


1. All wood parts cut 

2. Hands and lower arms carved to 
shape 

3. Upper arm made from muslin and 
filled with shot 

4. Feet carved to shape and weighted 
by pouring melted lead in holes bored in 
the soles 

5. Upper and lower legs carved 

6. Feet joined to lower legs with 
pieces of tin which were tacked in 
grooves cut in upper feet and lower legs 
See feet in Figure 1 
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7. All other body articulations made 
with staples. (See Figure 1.) 

Before the head was started, the wires 
for its manipulation were cut and joined 
ready for use. (See wires in Figure 2.) 
Then the making of the head followed: 
1. Model made in clay. Bits of tin 


inserted to separate front of head from 


back for the making of casts. (See 
Figure 3.) 
2. Plaster-of-Paris casts made from 


clay model—one of the back of the head; 
another of the front. 

3. Coating of plastic wood, about a 
quarter of an inch thick, pressed into each 
cast. 

4. Plastic wood back and front of head 
stuck together with plastic wood so that 
the wires for manipulation of head were 
inserted (as in Figure 2). The loops of 
wire projected from the head at the ears so 
as to make fastenings for the head con- 
trol strings; the loop of wire at the neck 
was jointed with a staple to the shoulder 
bar. (See Figures 1 and 2.) 

Not all the pupils were potential 
Lorado Tafts. One girl looked up from 
the clay head with which she was strug- 
gling and said to an instructor, ‘It isn’t 
so hot, is it?” 

There were other models ‘not so hot.”’ 
For these we suggested the purchase of 
celluloid dolls. The heads were cut from 
these dolls at the shoulders and fastened 
to the marionette bodies. Of course, 
these heads were not movable because 
the head wires could not be inserted; but 
to get the head control, which is the 
principal support of the puppet, the con- 
trol strings were sewed through the 
celluloid behind the ears 

The finished heads were made realistic 
with oil paints and crepe hair. The hair 
and paint also added much to the natu 


ralness of the celluloid heads; in fact, the 
heads of girls and women made in this 
way were most satisfactory. 

The marionettes were now ready to be 
dressed. Colors, materials, and styles for 
studied. Most of the 
materials were brought from home, and 
much of the actual making was done after 
school hours because the children were 
so eager to see the finished marionettes 

Throughout the activity the pupils 
were referred to books on puppetry. The 
aim was to give the children an under- 


costumes were 


standing of the various types of this 
artistry. These references were also used 
to clarify the problem of stringing the 
puppets to the controls 

The stringing was made an individual 
problem depending upon the amount of 
action demanded of the marionette. Tom 
Sawyer, for instance, needed two control 
boards the head and arms; 
another for the knees. The judge, who 
sat at his bench throughout the act, 
needed only one control board for head 


one for 


and arm stringing 

The strings were made from extra 
strong black button and carpet thread; 
the control boards were made from pine. 

The marionettes must now have a 
theater 

For the stage one of the boys brought a 
strong pine box 45 inches by 24 inches 
The length of the box made the length of 
The top was left open, and 
make a 


the stage 


the front was removed to 
proscenium arch 

Then the work was divided so that 
the girls made the drop curtain and the 
curtain to conceal the manipulation; the 
boys made the footlight reflector, the 
scenery, and the framework for the con- 
cealing curtain 


The framework for this concealing 
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curtain extended three feet above the 
height of the stage and out ten inches on 
each side. To this framework the girls 
tacked a blue velure curtain (material left 
from the main drop in the auditorium). 
This only concealed the 


manipulators but made a finish for the 


curtain not 


proscenium arch. 
For the drop curtain the girls used un- 


bleached muslin This curtain was 


decorated with crayon batik in shades of 


blue and purple in an original design. 
The curtain was hung on a lath at the top 
and weighted with a lath at che bottom. 
It was strung to draw up 

Meanwhile the boys had made a foot- 
light reflector from tin, had painted ic 
black on the outside, and had used a 
string of Christmas tree lights for foot- 
They wished to use another such 
string for border lights but found chat 
the string would interfere with the manip- 
ulation of puppets. Instead, an ordinary 
extension cord with a light bulb was 
This light was hung 
on picture hooks screwed into the frame 


lights 


used for flood light 


of the stage wherever extra light was 
necessary. Through the use of colored 


different effects were 


worked ouc 


bulbs lighting 
These 


graveyard 


were especially 


effective in the and cave 
scenes 

The boys had four sets of scenery to 
make. For the two outdoor sets—the 
graveyard and the cave—they made back 
drops and wings; for the two interiors 
the tannery and the court room—they 


made box sets. These box sets were 
possible in the two interiors because there 
were no exits or entrances used by the 
marionettes in these acts 

The stage sets were decorated with 
each scene as de 


The back drops and 


crayons to represent 


scribed in the story 





DIAGRAM SHOWING THE CONSTRUC 
TION OF 


TOM SAWYER MARIONETTE 


T he 
The 


back drops and box sets were held in 


the box sets were drawn on oak tag 


wings were cut from beaver board 


place with thumb tacks; the wings slid 
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into grooves cut in the floor and side 
walls of the stage. (The photographs 
show the completed stage.) 

After the theater was finished the try- 
outs and rehearsals for the play began 
The class helped to choose the best 
marionettes and the best manipulators for 
each part. These characters were coached 
for interpretation of lines by the litera- 
ture department 

Every child in the class had some part 
in the public production. In addition to 
the speaking cast, there were puppets who 
made up groups of children in the scene 
in the cave; others were spectators in the 
scene in the courtroom. Then there were 
the stage managers who had to rehearse 
their parts with the cast in order that the 
production go smoothly. 

For the public production in the 
auditorium the velure drop was lowered, 
and the midget theater was set in the 
parting of the curtains. This brought 
the production to the front of the 


stage so that the voices could be heard 
clearly. 

Throughout the production the stage 
terminology was used in order to 
acquaint the children with the customs of 
the theater. As far as possible, ic was 
made a truly miniature theater. It was 
so strongly buile that it will serve for 
puppet plays in years to come. 

This has been our most successful free 
activity in art because it brought various 
phases of development in the child. In 
addition to the art and manual training, 
there came training in dramatics, literary 
appreciation and play composition; and 
through the manipulation of the puppets 
there came training in rhythm and co- 
ordination of mind and body. But, above 
all, the children enjoyed the activity. 

At the close of the last performance 
when the pupils took home their marion- 
ettes, the cry was, ‘““Can’t we make more 
marionettes for another play so that we 
can use our midget theater again?” 





FIGURE 2 IS A DIAGRAM OF PLASTIC WOOD HEAD SECTIONS SHOWING THE INSERTION OF WIRES 


FOR MANIPULATION. 


FIGURE 3 SHOWS A CLAY MODEL OF HEAD READY FOR MAKING PLASTER- 


OF-PARIS CASTS 
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DRAWINGS OF DOGS SKETCHED FROM LIVE MODELS AND FROM MEMORY WERE ENTERED IN 

\ FOURTH GRADE DOG SHOW WHERE FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD PRIZES WERE AWARDED TO 

THE BEST DRAWINGS DOROTHY MORGAN TEACHER OF DEPARTMENTAI ART CLASSES 
WASHINGTON SCHOOI NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 
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A Ship Unit 


Avviene Harper, Unit Director; Mase. Crowper, Art Director 


FORT 


ODAY the object of education is 
subjective integration (previously 
termed the problem project method and 
later the unit method). The children are 
taught not what to think, but how to 
think. During the first six weeks of the 
term the sixth-grade children chose ships 
as their unit of work. Interest was 
aroused in the unit by the purchase of two 
new books for the room library and was 
increased by the gathering of other books 
and pictures on ships. In the art class the 
steps in the history of ships were illus 
trated. included life 
buoys, lighthouses, and compasses, and 
Ship block 
In the geography 
group a class book was made, entitled, 


The book con- 


tained a theme from each member of the 


Drawings also 


the various parts of a ship 
prints were made 


“An Ocean Voyage.”’ 


WORTH, 


TEXAS 


class on the various points visited. 
Original ship songs were placed in the 


book 


ship poems, written during the English 


The book also contained original 
period. All the written work was illus 
trated. Since New York harbor was the 
chief point visited, the children buile a 
small replica of it, carving the ships and 
buildings out of wood. The new words 
which were learned in the study of the 
unit were recorded in individual ship 
dictionaries and illustrated. An _ illus 
trated arithmetic book, containing lessons 
on ship dimensions, was compiled. In 
the handwriting class a ship poem was 


written. As a culmination of the unit 


all material was placed on display, and 
slides 


a program accompanied by was 


given. Prizes were awarded for the best 


soa and wood carvings of shi XS 
4 





PUPILS UNDER 
AT WORK ON 


ALLIENE 
THEIR SHIP UNIT. 


HARDER 


AND 
FORT 


MABEL CROWDER 
WORTH, TEXAS 
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FOUR SPONGE RUBBER ANIMALS BY STUDENTS UNDER THE ART SUPERVISION OF LUCIA B 

CHALKER ROCKVILLE HIGH SCHOOL ROCK VILLE CONNECTICUT THE SPONGE RUBBER 

MAY BE PURCHASED IN ATTRACTIVE COLORS AND THE TOYS ARE CUT OUT WITH SCISSORS 
AND PARTS GLUED WITH RUBBER CEMENT 
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FOUR MORE TOYS CUT OUT OF COLORED SPONGE RUBBER THESE LITTLE FIGURES 
MAKE CLEVER FAVORS FOR PARTIES AND INTERESTING TOYS POR SMALL CHILDREN 
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The Unit of Dramatic A\rt 


Betty Brown JAcoss 


CHICAGO, 


Fs eho acquiring a background by a 
month’s study of contemporary 
Russian life and old Russian folklore, the 
children of the fifth grade decided to 
write and produce a Russian masked play 
Previous to this decision there had been 
much practice in telling Russian stories 
and in acting them out and in making 
designs and drawings in the Russian 
manner. We tried to develop a feeling 
for the strong, brilliant but perfectly 
balanced color and the bold rapid rhythm 
of the design. Each child later utilized 
his best design in a notebook cover to 
contain his copy of the play. 

Masks were introduced by an accidental 
find of a magazine article showing them 
being used in a Russian festival pro- 
cession. They soon became one of the 
children’s chief interests and they made 
dozens of studies, in different mediums, of 
faces in which they sought to express dif- 
ferent personalities of folklore characters 

While the play was being written in 
literature and social science classes, the art 
period was devoted to the production of 
masks, costumes, and stage sets. Every 
child made a mask to be worn by himself 
in the play. A play using many char- 
acters had been purposely prepared so 
that all might take part. The Prince and 
the Princess, the White Bear of the 
Forest, the Witch’s family, the Twelve 
Months of the and the Snow 
Fairies comprised the different types. We 
attempted to express the character by the 


year, 





ILLINOIS 


Thus, the three 
months of spring had faces of pale green, 
flower-entwined beards, and bands of 
blossoms and leaves around their fore 
heads. The summer months had golden- 
yellow faces and their beards and crowns 
showed colored fruits 


style of the mask. 


Autumn months 
were brown and decked with leaves of 
fiery shades, while winter months were 
white shaded with blue and violet and 
their hair and beards were studded with 
sparkling frost crystals. 

All 


following method: 


the masks were made by the 

A clay face, more than half che actual 
depth of the human head, was built up on 
a modeling board that lay flat before the 
child. It was contoured to fit, approxi- 
mately, the child’s own head and the 
features were built up in large, simple 
After hardening, the head was 


covered with cold cream and a layer of 


planes. 


long 
V-shapes was spread smoothly over it 
Library paste diluted with water to the 
consistency of 


wet mewspaper strips torn into 


thin gravy next 


smeared over and then a layer of paper 


was 


drawn through the paste was put on top 
We used alternate layers of newspaper 
and paper toweling so that it could be 
easily seen that each layer was complete 
Fight layers were applied, the mask was 
allowed to get bone dry and was then 
lifted off the clay base. If there was any 
difficulty in removal a slash was made at 
forehead and under the jaw with a razor 
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THE MONTHS OF THE 





MASKED CHARACTERS FOR THE PLAY, THE PATIENT PRINCESS,” PRESENTED IN THE FORM 
OF A RUSSIAN MASQUE BY GRADE PUPILS UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF BETTY BROWN JACOBS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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blade. The slits were repaired with the 
same strips used in making 

We painted our masks with lacquer 
because of ics rich colors and quick drying 
properties, Hoods of cloth in the colors 
of the hair were added except in the case 
of the Princess, where a wig of raveled 
rope with a tiny cap and call headdress of 
gold paper jeweled with gum-drops was 
used. The White Bear’s mask covered 


his entire head; elaborate headdresses 


were put on the Snow Fairies’ masks 


Chey were decorated with artificial snow 
and silver paper stars and crystals and 


Christmas tree tinsel The high head 


dress of the Prince Wwas covered with 


silver paper 
Costumes for the play followed the 


{ folklore books 


styles depicted in the 
materials 


They were made of many 


Japanese crepe, cambric, and sateen 


Russian designs were applied by means of 
cut paper glued on or by stencil patterns 
in oil or tempera. The fairies’ dresses 


were ol white Mosquito neccing and the 





PAPER 
ENTIRI 


BATIKS MADE BY USING COLORED 


SURFACE IS COVERED WITH BLACK 
BY HOLDING PAPER UNDER RUNNING 


W ASHING TON 


TEMPERA 
WATERPROO! 
WATER 


motifs were the same employed on cheir 
headdresses. Many children sewed cheir 
own costumes and all the decoration was 
done in the schoolroom 

Stage sets were cut from wallboard and 
painted with house paint or decorated 
We made the 


snow laden evergreen crees of the forest, 


with cut paper designs 


the liccle hut covered by Snow, and the 
shapes of columns and large vases Co 
Prince’s 


indicate the interior ol the 


palace. The last cwo carried huge, vivid, 
all-over flower patterns 

The final production of our play, che 
Patient Princess, was so unified, so spon 
tancous and so delightfully Russian in 
feeling chac it was repeated many times 
for the pleasure of che children of the 
other rooms. Its value as a study unic of 
unusual richness cannot be overestimated 
Ic presented a combination of work in 
licerature, social science, and fine and 
industrial are chat kept che fifth-grade 
children giving cheir best efforts for a 


period of three school months 





PAINT ON 


DRAWING PAPER rhe 


DRAWING INK AND DEVELOPED 


APTER THE INK IS DRY MARTHA CLARK, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
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THE UGLY WITCH FAMILY. 





THE LEADING CHARACTERS IN THE COSTUMES AND MASKS DESIGNED POR THEIR 
PARTS IN THE ‘PATIENT PRINCESS’ PRESENTED BY PUPILS OF BETTY BROWN JACOB 
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CREATIVE CRAYON DRAWINGS BY THIRD GRADE PUPILS UNDER 
THE SUPERVISION OF JESSIE TODD, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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PICTURES ENLARGED EIGHT TO TWELVE TIMES FROM SMALL COLORED PRINTS, WITH 
CHARCOAL AND TEMPERA PAINTS, BY SIXTH-GRADE PUPILS IN LINCOLN SCHOOL, 
PORT HURON, MICHIGAN BELLE C. CLARK, INSTRUCTOR 
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A  Sixth-grade Project in Large Work 


Becre C. Crark 


LINCOLN SCHOOL, 
UR sixth grade had never done work 
larger than 12 inches by 18 inches and 

being the highest grade in the building 

had no inspiration from seeing elder 
children work. For lack of space only six 
of the sixty members of the two art 


divisions could work at one time, so of 


necessity the regular art work proceeded, 
while these few were excused. 

All instruction was given individually 
and as fast as one pupil finished, his place 
was taken by the next on the waiting 
list. 
time, coming to me before and after 
school for a their 
pictures. Much of the work was done on 
their own time 


conference about 


Equipped wich a roll of building paper, 
a box of charcoal, tempera paints, large 
brushes borrowed from the kindergarten, 
yard sticks, and small pictures, preferably 
in color, we set about reproducing them, 


PORT HURON, 


Pupils were ready to begin ahead of 


MICHIGAN 


the enlargement limited only by the width 
of the paper, which was 36 inches 

Our pictures had two requirements 
they must be of an historical nature or 
they might have connection with the 
Knights of the Round Table which was 
being read in the literature period 

Some of the pictures were enlarged 
(What an 


interesting way to teach multiplication of 


eight, nine, or twelve times 


The height of the panels 
Charcoal 


was used for sketching, as mistakes were 


fractions!) 
ranged from 42 to 60 inches 
easily rectified. After determining a few 
important points, such as height of 
characters and extent by careful measure 
ment, children were encouraged to sketch 
freely, resorting to measurement only as a 


check. 


the characteristics of the children! 


And how the sketching revealed 
The 


accompanying illustrations show the care 


(Continued on page ix 
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HUMANE POSTERS IN CUT PAPER BY PUPILS UNDER THE 


ART SUPERVISION OF MISS CARRIE DURANT, ALGON 4, IOWA 
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A Sixth-Grade Project in Large Work 
(Continued from page 63) 


with which some of them worked, checking 
time and time again, and the simple, less 
impressive work of others who were overly 
anxious to try the paints. 

Outcomes from this project were: founda- 
tion for murals later on; an experience in 
mixing and using tempera paints; a keener 
appreciation of pictures in general, and of the 
skill necessary in figure work, in particular; 
and last, but not of least importance, was 
the inspiration to the smallest children in the 
building. 
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New Books Relating to Art 


Design AND HanpicraFrt, by A. C. Horth, F. 
Call. H., F.R.S.A. Publishers, Isaac Pitman & 
Sons, New York. Price, $1.50. 

Design is the whole and complete plan of a piece 
of work. The making of patterns or assembling 
a pleasing arrangement of color is not design. No 
design can be considered apart from the material, 
the construction and the tool. Recognized prin- 
ciples of ornament as a guide to suitable construc- 
tion and decoration should be observed. In this 
book of 144 pages, the author, an English craftsman 
of distinction, has attempted by well-illustrated 
and progressive chapters to develop an appreciation 
of right use of materials, sound construction, and 
good proportion in all forms of craft work. 


FLOWER PAINTING IN WaTER Co.our, by Cecilia 
Elwes. Publishers, Isaac Pitman & Sons, New 
York. Price, $2.25. 

Another distinctively English publication by a 
native who loves, understands and faithfully por- 
trays nature. Only to the humble and the patient 
will nature reveal herself. The painter must ap- 
proach her wih reverence. Who can faithfully 
depict the wonder and the glory of a rose, the down 
on a butterfly’s wing, the light on the dewdrop? 
No one; but be not discouraged, the earnest seeker 
will find capacity widening with knowledge. The 
author has illustrated in colored plates and given 
adequate instruction for the reproduction in water 
color the yellow flower, the purple flower, the red, 
white, pink, blue, brown, mauve, green, orange, 
crimson, and variegated; closing with a chapter on 
grouping flowers in a graden. 


UNDERSTANDING THE Arts, by Helen Gardner, 
A.M. Publishers, Harcourt, Brace & Company, 
New York. Price, $2.00. 

An approach to an understanding of the arts, 
primarily for high school and normal school art 








“A child cannot grow up twice,and the burden 
of a financial depression should not be thrown on 
his shoulders.”’ 

... If ever pupils needed to have beauty brought 
into their lives, they need it NOW. Give them 
beautiful 


The Perry Pictu ures 


to become familiar 
with, to learn about, 
to own. 








TWO CENTS EACH 
for 25 or more assorted 
as desired. On paper 
5%” x 8”. (Note how 
large they are.) 


Most of the best sub- 
jects are in the beautiful 
sepia (brown) tone that 
resembles that of high 
cost photographs. 

A smaller size, 3” x 344” 
ONE CENT E ACH 


for 50 or more. 


“I know of no other | 
company that gives 
such beautiful pic- | 
tures for such a 
smal! sumof money.” 








Sir Gaiahad W atts 
CATALOGUES 64. page Catalogue containing a Two 
Cent, Four Cent, Ten Cent picture and 1600 miniature 
illustrations for 15 cents in coin or stamps. 


The PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Awarded Four Gold Medals, Box 10, Malden, Mass. 


Picture Study should begin in September and continue 
throughout the school year. 
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Modern Ideas 
for Teacher and Student 


Costume Design 
and Illustration 


By 
Ethel H. Traphagen 
formerly on the staff of 


Dress Magazine and the Ladies’ Home Journal 
Director of the Traphagen School of Fashion 


2ND EDITION 
e 


This book covers every phase of Costume Design and 
Costume Illustration in a concise and brief manner. It 
makes accessible to the reader, the results of practical 
and mature experience. It helps to develop discrimina- 
tion and taste, considering its application in a practical 
way. This edition brings the book completely up to date 
in a most modern way. Many new illustrations and 
drawings replace old and outmoded ones. The book is 
written in a simple and direct style 
Send for an “On Approval” Copy 


248 pages 8” x 10%” $5.00 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 


440 4th Avenue New York City 


>» * 
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For Teachers 


who have 
found 
the fun in making pottery 


It’s real fun for boys and girls to mould and 
decorate ceramics. Many teachers have 
found this easy-to-do project a favorite 
subject. 
We have all the necessary ceramic colors, 
materials, and tools to do this interesting 
project. 
Clays, Majolica and Matt Glazes, Under- 
glaze and Overglaze Colors, Glass Colors, 
fodeling Tools, Brushes and Pottery 
Decorating Kilns. Complete line of mate- 
rials and chemicals for the Ceramic Arts. 


Write for information and prices 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 


45-47 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 





... WHATMAN Drawing 
Papers are Genuine Hand 
Made with all that it implies 
in strength, uniformity of 
shrinkage, permanence and 


sympathy of surface. 


Send six cents for a sample 
book and learn the thrill of 
working upon WHATMAN. 


H. REEVE ANGEL & CO., Inc. 
7-11 Spruce Street, New York City 














appreciation courses. There is no one approach. 
One is sensitive to rhythm; another to colors; an- 
other to sound. The important thing is to know 
why one likes or dislikes one picture more than 
another, training his opinion to fundamental prin- 
ciples. Hence it is the aim of the author to so 
present these principles that the student can see 
them, feel them, think through them. A long 
experience with such a course at the School of the 
Art Institute of Chicago gives the author confi- 
dence worthy of respect. Since the layman is 
demanding better design in his car, in house fur- 
nishing, ete., the value of this book is unquestioned. 
336 pages well illustrated, indexed and with ade- 
quate reference material. 


An Intropuction To TypoGrapuy, by Philip 
Van Doren Stern. Publishers, Harper & Brothers, 
New York. Price, $4.00. 

A general introduction to typography and the 
underlying principles of handling type, by hand 
and by machine. A chapter on the type itself, is 
followed by chapters on Hand Composition, Ma- 
chine Composition, Type Faces, Ornaments and 
Borders. Preparing Copy, Proofs and Reading, 
Advertising Typography; Bibliography, Glossary 
and Index. The book is written for the beginner 
who wants to know how to handle type and those 
more experienced who want to improve. The author 
is an experienced student and practitioner in typo- 
graphic arts. 


ART IN THE Primary SCHOOL, by Peter 8. Smyth, 
D.A. Publishers, Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York. 
Price, $2.25. 

The aims of the art instruction in our schools 
should be (1) the enrichment of the pupil's life 
by drawing freely upon the wealth of nature and 
of man; (2) discipline, that the pupil may bring his 
body into subjection to the spirit. The result will 
be good taste. (3) Creativeness. 

This book is a statement of the methods by 
which the author, himself a skilled artist, achieved 
encouraging results in teaching according to a 
theory, which eventually became practice. It is 
another book for the primary teacher of drawing, 
but it is different as all new books must be because 
of the growing knowledge and experience of the 
subjects. 100 pages, 7% x 10 inches, well illustrated, 
and with several inserts in process colors. 


CostumME DeEsIGN AND ILLUSTRATION, by Ethel 
Traphagen. Publishers, John Wiley & Sons, New 
York. Price, $5.00. 

Second edition. An outstanding book in its class. 
250 pages, 8 x 11 inches, heavy coated paper, 
beautifully illustrated with nearly two hundred 
line and halftone figures; cloth. An encyclopedia 
of costume design and illustration—with complete 
details of procedure in each department—sketching, 
the figure and the garment; drawing with models; 
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color; design; also an outline of historic costume; 
reading and reference list of costumes; artists of 


note, decorative art of the Southwest Indians; 
Index. Five dollars could be much more prodigally 
spent. 


Tue Gate BeavutiruLt, by John Ward Stimson. 
Publishers, J. F. Rowny Press, Los Angeles. 
$6.50 net. 

The author of this book was formerly Director of 
Art Education at Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York; Artist Artisan Institute, New York; 
The Art, and Science Institute, Trenton, N. J. 
First published in 1903; new Edition, 1921. Opin- 
ions, comments, and approvals are so numerous 
and complimentary, further testimony here seems 
unnecessary. Dr. Henry Turner Bailey, several 
years ago, spoke highly of ‘The Gate Beautiful” 
in this magazine. 
equal praise. 

It is the type of work from which nothing may be 
taken, nor to which anything may be added. Of it 
Edwin Markham “*The Gate Beautiful’ 
is a joy to look at and ponder over. It is a rich 
book, elaborately made, crowned with vital matter. 
It is more than a book—it is a man’s soul, the utter- 
ances of an earnest thinker. I hope it will be sought 
after by the discerning few who are looking for a 
unifying principle in life and its arts.”’ 


Price, 


The new edition is worthy of 


says: 


THe VALUES OF ART IN ADVERTISING, by Franz 
A. Anst, M.S., and Robert S. Harrison, M.S. Pub- 
lished by Geo. Banta Publishing Co., Menasha, 
Price, $1.00. 

This study sets forth the thesis ‘that there are 
natural uniformities in all art and in beauty itself 
which may be analyzed and evaluated and applied 


Wisconsin. 


to pictorial composition in the practical world of 
advertising."’ A careful analysis is then made of 
many forms of advertising from which deductions 
are made which may reasonably be used as guides 
by those who would make advertising pay. The 
captions are significant: Art Principles and Re- 
actions to their Violations; Art Values in Adver- 
tising; Effective Advertising; Pictorial Copy versus 
Word Copy Advertising; Dynamic Advertising; 
Poster Advertising; Field Tests; Rating the Adver- 
tising Picture. The book has value to art teachers 
who include commercial and industrial applications 
in their programs. 


The following publications have been received 
from the publishers: 

ArT AND Beauty, by Max Schoen. Publishers, 
The Macmillan Company, New York. Price, $2.00. 

A HanpwritinG MANnvwaAt, by Alfred J. Fairbank. 
Publishers, The Dryad Press, Leicester, England. 
Price, 87 cents. 

A Srupy or Inpian Lire, by Grace E. Storm. 
Publishers, The Classroom Teacher, Chicago. 
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HIGGINS’ 
AWARD CONTEST 





ROM teachers in every part of the 
we have received most interesting and e 
thusiastic endorsements of our 1931-1932 Higgins 


country 


Award Contest for their students, for Drawing 
and Painting in Drawing Ink 

This Fall and Winter will see our new < 
under way -— larger, 
instructive. 


ontest 
more interesting — more 
Write for details and set of handsome instruction 
sheets by A. L. Guptill, recognized authority or 
drawing and painting in ink, and for new art 
and crafts syllabus sheet 


Zi 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Inc. 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, New York 
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The Teaching of Art 


a new book by Margaret E. Mathia 


A prominent supervisor pronounces it, ‘‘the best single 
volume of information on art.’’ This 1932 book is espe- 
cially useful for the student teacher who has not had 
special training in art, but who expects to teach it, among 
other subjects, in the elementary schools; and for those 
who specialize in art education but have not yet been 
trained in the modern method. $3.00. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Educational Department - 597 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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NEW FALL CATALOG 
NOW READY ... 


GYPSY LIQUID DYES for Tie-Dyeing, Batik Art 


and Leather 


GYPSY GLAZE COLORS (Transparent) for Glowing 
Glass Pictures, Lamp Shades, et« 
GYPSY CRAFT COLORS (Opaque) for Fabric, ¢ 
vas, Pottery, and Plaque Painting 
GYPSY PLASTIC EMBROIDERY for Fabric D 
ration with beads, silk dust, and bronz wders 
Special discount to schools 


Write today for free Catalog and Instruction Pamph 


Gypsy Dyes, Inc. 


1414 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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CATALOG OF 
THE THEATRE 
FREE TO ART TEACHERS 


With this 72-page CATALOG OF THE THEATRE, 
we believe that for the first time in the history of the 
theatre, there is offered for your use, a complete collec- 
tion of Scenery, Hardware, Rigging, Paints, Light- 
ing Equipment, Properties, Covering Materials, 
Effects, Artificial Flowers, Costumes, Wigs, Make- 
Up, purchaseable from one organization. It is more 
than a catalog, for you will find the functions of ma- 
terials explained thoroughly, so that it also serves as a 
reference book. 


CLEON THROCKMORTON, INC. 


102 WEST THIRD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


OCCUPATIONAL. 
THERAPY 


Brass, Sterling Silver, and Nickle 
Silver in sheet and wire. Solders, 4 


Ornaments, Tools, etc. a 
vir 


KAROLITH 


a non-inflammable casein 
material suitable for all 


kinds of ornamental DP 
Eon 


wor 
Send for catalog 18 Crawford Street 
H. F. HERPERS Newark, N. J. 


Business established in 1865 


























Made in Holland 
by the manufacturers of 
THE REMBRANDT © 


a. 


ARTISTS COLORS = 


TALENS & SON 


IRVINGTON: NEW JERSEY 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS TOU.S. OISTRIAUTIN FRICE 


LEATHERWORK 


WILDERCRAFT Lesson Sheets give 
instructions for making useful articles. 
Write for a free copy. Also a price list of 
craft leathers, calf and goat laces, tools, 
snaps, and lacing needles. 
Send 5c for Sample Cards 
WILDER & COMPANY 

1038 Crosby St. Chicago, Ill. 








WILDER 











SAMPLE SETS OF MODERN ART 
$1.00 


Twelve plates of Modern Art as it is used in posters, sculp- 
ture, books, buildings, etc.— this sample set is a review of 
what can be obtained in the School Arts Series of Modern 


Art Collections. aintanent 
THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
143 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 














FEW PHOPLE realize to what extent modern 
manufacturers are going to bring to the art and 
drawing rooms of today furniture that utilizes 
floor space economieally, provides convenient, 
roomy working space and at the same time is 
pedagogically correct in every detail. 

Mr. C. G. Campbell, President of the Kewaunee 
Mfg. Company of Kewaunee, Wisconsin, in a 
recent talk, told of the many ways in which his 
company worked to construct furniture that makes 
the modern art and drawing room highly efficient 
from every angle. 

“Kewaunee employs a staff of nationally prom- 
inent art and drawing educators, research authori- 
ties and efficiency engineers who co-operate closely 
with our engineering and designing departments. 
With such excellent talent, well acquainted with 
every angle of the teaching and studying of all 
types of art and drawing to assist efficiency engi- 
neers, we are enabled to produce art and drawing 
room furniture that best meets every pedagogic 
demand. 

“Kewaunee has been a leader in the design of 
this type of furniture. We have made it possible 
to handle more students in classrooms. We have 
made art and drawing rooms available for every 
period use and we have made teaching these sub- 
jects considerably easier than it ever was before. 

“Recent price reductions in materials and im- 
proved manufacturing conditions have made it 
possible for us to lower prices considerably without 
in any way impairing the fine quality of our fur- 
niture. I personally know that buyers of art and 
drawing room furniture are today offered the 
greatest values their money has ever been able to 
buy.” 
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Sponce RuBBER IN THE CLAssroom by Garret 
Thew is a publication of the Sponge Rubber Prod- 
ucts Co., Derby, Conn. The pamphlet gives in- 
structions, with illustrations, for making all kinds 
of interesting objects from “‘Spongex,’’ which is a 
comparatively new material calculated to convey 
an appreciation of beauty while developing a feeling 
of ability to master material, or to “make things.”’ 

‘“‘Spongex”’ is bright in color, pleasing in texture, 
and easy to manipulate. From it three dimen- 
sional problems are quite within the grasp of the 
kindergarten and primary grades. The elements 
of color, substance, and strength make it quite a 
practical medium for artistic expression. “‘Spongex”’ 
is easily snipped with scissors and the small pieces 
attached with rubber cement. Many interesting 
objects may be made which are a delight to the 
young children and attractive as well to older pupils. 

The pamphlet shows methods of cutting and 
joining ‘‘Spongex”’ and suggests how certain ob- 
jects may be made. Line drawings give the 
details for making these objects. 
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